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N. E. FARMER. 


POTATOES, 
Their Form indicating their Unfitness for Particu- 
lar Sotis.—Clover. 


In our paper of Jan. 19, we noticed a question 
put by acorrespondent in Providence, which was 
in these words: “What is the best variety of po- 
tato for light lands?” We then recommended the 
Chenango, because we had found this doing re- 
markably well on light peat lands. But in this 
case the soil at the depth of two or three inches 
below the surface, was quite moist. And in such 
a situation the varicty recommended will undoubt- 
edly do well. But if the light soil of our corres- 
pondent is also a dry soil, then in the opinion of 
Mr Plunkett, of Pittsfield, (whose valuable remarks 
at the agricultural meeting in the State House, we 
reported last week,) a rownd, or oblong round, vari- 
ety would do best. We would ask particular at- 
tention tothe whole statement of Mr Plunkett, for 
though brief, it contains more valuable facts and 
suggestions relating to the potato crop, than are 
often furnished even in elaborate articles upon the 
subject. 


Repetition of the Clover Crop.—Our correspon- 
dent asked “how many years should elapse between 
the plowing up of a clover sod and seeding again 
with clover?” The common statement among 
English writers is six. But the time varies appa- 
rently according to the amount of gypsum in the 
soil: where that is abundant, this crop will bear 
repeating every three or four years—as often, in- 
deed, as one may wish to apply it. But where one 
crop of clover exhausts nearly all the gypsum 
which the soil contains, it is useless to repeat the 
crop until the soil can obtain from the atmosphere 
8 new supply of this food of clover, unless you 
dress the land with plaster or with ashes contain- 
ing the principal ingredients of plaster. If this be 
done, clover may do well, immediately after clover. 
We doubt, however, whether it will answer to re- 
peat this crop for any considerable number of times, 
immediately after itself, unless one should apply 
vegetable matter freely to the soil as well as gyp- 
sum in some one of its forms.—Eb. N. E. F. 


For the N. E. Farmer. 





WORMS—GRUBS—GOOD EFFECTS OF 
LIME AND ASHES. 


Auten Purnam, Esq.—Sir—The two last years 
land many others in this village, have lost 
of our squashes and pumpkins by a white worm 
attacking the vines just above the ground. They 
resemble the potato worm, but are not more than 
half so large. I have found from one to six ina 
vine. I have tried several experiments to see if [ 
could prevent their ravages. Last spring, when 
the vines were three or four inches high, [ strewed 
soot around severa! hills, Around others, lime, 
and around others, ashes. -1 did not perceive that 
it had the least effect on any of them. 


many | 








Do you know what will be best to do? 

What will prevent the grubs at the roots of .cab- 
bages ? 

I have some flourishing plum trees. Three in- 
ches above the ground, they are all three times as 
large as they are at the surface... Would it be well 
to raise the earth a few inches, so that roots may 
protrude from the large part of the trees? I have 


placed stakes around them and tied them, to pre- 


vent them from breaking down in gales of wind. 
I have generally been annoyed by the potato 
worm. Lastspring, before plowing, 1 spread lime 


about half an inch thick, on half the piece I intend- | 


ed to plant; on the other I spread as much unleach- 
ed ashes. After plowing I did the same. Where 
I put the ashes I had scarcely any worms. Where 
[ put the lime I had not one. 

When I set out my cabbages,I tried several 
kinds of manures, but I fonnd none so good as 
that which I took froma place where I had cut 
and sawed my wood for twenty years. The chips 
had decomposed, and there was about a foot deep 
of black mould. The largest I had weighed twen- 
tyeight pounds. 
the largest was about 17 or 18 pounds. 

I take your excellent paper, the ew England 
Farmer, in which if you will answer the above ques- 
tions, (if you think therm worth answering,) you 
will confer a favor on several of your subscribers. 

Yours, respectfully, 
ALLEN COFFIN. 

Edgartown, Dec. 16, 1841. 


ina 


(or We saw this worm that destroys vines, last 
year, for the firsttime. Complaints of its ravages 
were very common in this vicinity. We searched 
for it at various times, but generaily it had left the 
vine before our examination. Ina few instances 
we found it however; and we found also that it 
had passed through the centre of the main root; 
and we inferred that it commenced 
inch or two below the surface of the ground and 
worked its way upward. If such were the course 


of its movement, the soot, lime and ashes of course | 


would afford no protection. We cannot name any 
preventive that has been proved valuable by expe- 
riment, but will name the application we design to 
make next season, which is salt in the manure. This 
may be used at the rate of Gord bushels in the 
manure for an acre; atthis rate it has been found 


highly destructive to vermin in England, and has | 


also been favorable to the growth of plants, 

To cabbages, or rather the soil. on which they 
grow, we will suggest the same application after 
the plants are up. 


ry 4 4 ‘ad 
“« There is, perhaps, no agricultural use of com- , 


mon salt more undoubted than in the destruction of 
vermin. The effect, too, is direct, and the result 
immediately apparent. For this purpose, from five 


to ten bushels peracre are abundantly sufficient. | 


The agriculturist need be under no apprehension 


that the salt will destroy his crop, for 20 bushels | 


of salt per acre may be applied to young wheat 
with perfect safety: Ihave seen even 25 bushels 
used with advantage. An opportunity should be 


Where I put old barn manure, | 


its work an 


|selected when the weather is mild and moist, but 
not rainy—when the land is damp but not wet. 
And salt should never be sown when the sun is 
shining ; but either early in the morning or Jate in 
the evening after sunset. We sow atthe rate of 
In the morning each 
throw may be distinguished by the quantity of 
slime and number of dead slugs lying on the 
ground.”—Johnson on Manures. 


for 5 bushels per acre. 


The whale oil soap which has been found so de- 
structive to slugs, is worthy of trial. Make strong 
suds, and water the ground with them in the eve- 
ning. 


The swellings on the plum stocks, if they are not 
| grafted is caused by the worm that infests that tree, 
land the earthing up alone will be ef no service. 
The wortn must be cut ont; the diseased bark taken 
‘off; the earth scraped away around the roots and 
new earth applied. But we should not expect 
benefit from attempting to get a new set of roots. 
\If the bunches are merely the expansion of the 
scion, in consequence of its being of a more thrifty 
kind than the stock, it may look a little better te 
draw the earth up around it but this, if it caused 
‘new roots, would give the tree a tendency to form 
, wood rather than fruit, and is not a desirable course. 
The trees are very well as they are.—Ep. 


~ mene 
NEW METHOD OF WORKING FOUR HOR- 
| SES. 

Ata late plowing mateli for experimenting on 
| the qualities of variocs plows, held at Rozelle, by 
| the Ayrshire Agricultural Association, it became 
necessary to use four horses, and to test the force 
'exerted, two dynamometers were required. The 

report thus describes the manner in which this was 

| accomplished : 

| «In treating of the draft of the horses, it may be 
useful to notice an expedient that was adopted to 
‘measure heavy implements recuiring a draft of 

leighty stones, while the scale of the dyna:nometers 

individually, extended only to seventy stones. ‘The 

horses were yoked two and two to the ends of a 

runner chain, which was passed round an iron 
sheave [palley wheel] attached to the plow’s bridle. 

The hind pair of horses were yoked to the short 

end of the chain, while the foremost pair were 
yoked to the other end, lengthened out sufficiently 

to give freedom of action, and each pairdrew: by a 

i set of common swingtrees, with a dynamometer at- 

|tached toeach set of trees, In this tanner the, 
'two dynamometers were found to indicate, with g}} 
the precision that could be desired, that equa}force 
was exerted by each pair of horses, the sum of the 
forces being the real draft of the implement. Thig 
| method of yoking four horses, be # observed, is one 
of the best now employed. It is simple and effee- 
tive, equalizing the draft to the whole four, ina 

/manner as perfect as it is possible to approach,” 


The reasonableness of this statement will be at 
once apparent to every practical man, certainly to 
every teamster. Such know that when four horses 
are worked in the usual way, a much larger pro—_ 
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portion of draft, in nine cases out of ten, is taken | believed it did to others, very coarse and uncome- 
by one of the teams than by the other, and the or- | ly in them. He said farther, in the third place, 
dinary mode of harnessing and working, renders | that in the public meetings of the fow]s, a3 they 
the equalization of draft impossible. This great | were not entirely perfect in their nature, it often 
desideratum is easily effected in the manner men- | occurred that there were some contentions in the 
| best assemblies, about who should speak, and what 
|should be said; and that sometimes there arose a 
;\great degree of heat in deciding the matter of 
|right;—and just at this point, advancing one of 
his legs, he displayed quite a respectable spur, 
| which, he said, enabled him to maintain his rights, 
and their interests. These, he said, they were 
without ; and althowgh he hoped never to have oc- 
It happened upon a time, if fables be true, that | casion to use his spurs, (and he was opposed to us- 
the fowls in the barnyard of a certain neighbor- | ing them except in self-defence,) yet they indicated 
hood, became awakened to an unusual degree of | that when contention existed, as the Creator had 
interest in all subjects pertaining to their own well | tarnished him, and other roosters with weapons of 
being, and that of their race in general. defence, and had not given such implements of de- 
They gathered into groups, or as men would | fence to the hens, it was very clear to his mind, 
gay, into “conventions,” and at these gatherings ‘that hens were not designed to have any thing to 
they crowed and cackied, and clapped their wings | do with scenes of contention. He likewise quoted 
and did all other things in manner and form as) 4g certain record which all professed to regard as 
such creaturesdo, when they are deliberating Upon aythority in matters of duty, and showed them that 
matters of moment to themselves and others. Things | the teachings of this record were directly opposed 
had proceeded thus for a long time, and many plans | to thoir present intentions. In conclusion, he add- 
designed to produce the most happy influence upon | ed, that if the hens had a desire to control public 
the social condition of chickens, and of birds in affairs, he would tell them a method by which they 
general, had been devised, and were in process Of | coud have more influence than any other class in 
execution, when certain hens got it into their heads, | the community of fowls. That was this. The 
that the part which they acted in public concerns} jittle chicks, he said,. were all committed to their 
was not just so important and imposing as it might! charge, for several months of their life. During 
be ; and to this opinion agreed certain of the roost- | this period, their minds were just in that state that 
ers. In thia state of things, it was agreed thatat) jmpressions might be made, that would influence 
subsequent gatherings of the chickens, these dis- | their conduct in all after life. Now, said he, you 
affected hens should stand up and participate in| can make your influence felt in all after ages ; 
the doings of the assembly, just as the roosters | 9nd the future governors of the bern-yards may be 
had been accustomed to do before; and thus, a8| controlled in a great measure by the principles 
they said, equality would be promoted, and the ac-| which you inculcated during their minority. Thus 
tive wisdom of the roost be brought to bear upon you will have greater influence than any other 
the subject in hand. An old rooster who was ac-| ¢Jass, in determining the character of public roost- 
customed to look a good deal into the nature of;ers, And certainly, he added, they might per- 
things, and who was not easily carried away with) ceiye that to have the business of forming the 
the new-fangled notions of the younger birds, re-| character of the governors, and then take the field 
monstrated against this procedure of these hens, | as public chickens themselves, would be attending 
and stated many grave and weighty reasons, show-| to more than their share of public matters, 
ing the absurdity and folly of their intentions. Af- The old bird nid he had: but asinele word to 
ier. mounting upen's fence, and clapping his wings, say to those roosters who had favored this folly of 
and crowing, to engage attention, he presented the the hens, and then he would fly down. It was this 
case something as follows -—In the first place, it —that it appeared to him it would be much move 
was not convenient at all times for the none - easy for them to doff their combs and their spurs, 
leave the little chickens, to attend to pestis affairs. ‘and to have the flash feathers in their tails pulled 
It was exceedingly important, he said, that the lit- out, and thus accommodate themselves to the ap- 
tle creatures should be attended to, and nature pearance and duties of the hens, than for the hens 
seemed to have devolved that duty upon the hens, | |, assume their appenrance and duties. 
and to turn aside from it, to act in a sphere for 
which nature had not designed them, he thought 
would be “strangeand unnatural.” In the second 
place, he said that’ there were insuperable barriers 
an their way, wh ch’ tev could never surmount, 
For instance, their votes was not of that kind which 
“as suitable in addressing public assemblies ; but 


tioned above —Albany Cult. 


FABLE OF THE CHICKENCOCKS AND THE 
HENS, 
Wherein some very wise precepts are inculcated per- 
taining to the rights and duties of the gentler sex 
of the poultry yard, and females GENERALLY. 








Whilst this address was being delivered, it was 
|perceived that the disaffected hens, and those 
roosters who had made common cause with them, 
turned their eyes askant, and closed their ears 
against the unanswerable arguments of their coun- 
sellor. And no sooner did he fly down, than one 
of the most forward of the biddies flapped her 


w. ; : 
: 2 one, and better|*". : 
it Wa + of - mild — ‘aed a ‘eounlal circle, | Wings, and moved the following resolution: That 
adapted to please and sor serctggteer d he |the crowings and cacklings of the chickencocks 
a said, that hens might crow, and he 


It was true, He were entirely out of order, and that they neither 


attempt it, but it always appeared 





eard them peare 
lin a very ridiculous and unnatural business. 
o hia 


He added, furthermore, tivat in public wre * 
‘certain amount of red, oF brazen color —— hs 
‘be necessary about the physiognomy, anc this, 

d, sojne roosters possessed inan ee 
while the hens were entirely without it ; 
d, they endeavored to assume 
it appeared to him, and he 


remarke 
degree, 
and if,as he remarke 


thus brazen appearance, 





deserve the name of chickencock, chanticleer, nor 
rooster.—S. C. Temp. Adv. 





Great difficulty is frequently experienced when 
glass is accidentally broken, in removing the old 
putty. Moisten the putty with nitric or muriatic 
acid, and it may be removed at once. Strong soap 


| From the Albaoy Cultivator. 
ON FEEDING APPLES TO STOCK. 

Messrs. Editors—Permit me to call the atten- 
ition, through your valuable journal, the Cultivator, 
lof my brother farmers, to the subject of feeding 
lapples ; and especially of those who have large 
orchards, remote from market, and make cider of 
them, and then perchance sell it at a dollar per 
barrel—as I think I ean show them that they can 
dispose of ther to much better acvantage by feed- 
ing them to their cows and swine. Both are; ex- 
ceedingly fond of them. I am well aware that 
there exists a great prejudice against this practice ; 
but eight years’ experience warrant me in saying, 
that it is not supported by facts, and that it is mere 
prejudice. The common opinion is, that apples 
dry up milch cows, and many think that they will 
kill them. I have often heard farmers relate how 
they lost a valuable cow or ox, and how sucha 
neighbor’s cows broke into his orchard one night, 
and he lost a numberof them, and those that did 
not die, nearly or quite Jost their milk. Now the 
same result would have followed had the cows got 
to a pile of potatoes or bin of oats. But I must 
confess that | was a believer once myself, and in- 
deed came very near losing a very valuable cow, 
by eating too many apples, about ten years ago. 
It dried up her milk entirely ; thus confirming all 
|the arguments against apples; and I assure you l 
{was most careful thereafter to keep my cows from 
eating them. But thanks toa kind and unknown 
friend in Vermont, who sent me a paper containing 
his experiments in feeding apples to milch cows, 
_which appeared to me so satisfactory that I at once 
determined to make a trial of it. I told my hired 
man what I intended to do; he objected strongly 
‘and advised me not to do it, using the old argu- 
ments, &c. But I was determined upon making 
| the trial, and not to be dissuaded from my purpose. 
| Accordingly I commenced feeding my cows a peck 
j apiece the first night and again next morning and 
‘evening; onthe third day I had increased the 
, quantity to half a bushel morning and night. By 
i this time there was an increase of milk fully one 
jthird. ‘The fourth and filth days I gave them three 
|pecks apiece, morning and night, but there was 
| not a corresponding increase of milk. I then gave 
them a bushel each. They ate them the first, se- 
| cond and third time, but there was a decrease; I 
then went back to half a bushel, and an increase 
‘of milk followed. This satisfied me that a bushel 
itwice a day was too much, and produced injurious 
leffects. I regret that I did not follow up the expe- 
riment with one cow, and note the result. I fed 
over two hundred bushels that fall and was very 
{much pleased with my first experiment. 
And while I was paying strict attention as to 
itheir effect upon the quantity of milk, I was not 
| unmindfal to note the quantity of the cream and 





j butter, and found that it fully corresponded with 
| the increased quantity of milk, and that the butter 
| was of superior quality. The apples were about 
|three fourths sour and one fourth sweet, ripe, graft- 
ed fruit; and eight years’ experience has fully sat- 
isfied me that apples are perfectly harmless; that 
they will not kill cows nor dry their milk any more 
than potatoes, pumpkins or grain; but when eaten 
to excess, have an injurious effect, dry up their 
milk, and I have no doubt have often killed cows. 
wet them get used to them gradually, and there is 
no danger. Itis the eating to excess that does 





will likewise loosen it in a few hours. 


the mischief. 
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Having stated to you my experience in feeding 
apples to cows, I will add that of feeding them to 
hogs. My first experiment was only a partial one, 


when I fatted my hogs on apples and corn. My, 


second, was five years ago, and more to the point. 
I had then a large quantity of apples; the price in 
market was tuo low to pay transportation. I ac- 
cordingly turned my hogs into the orchard, about 
the 10th September, to help themselves, and they 
had the slop of the kitchen besides. When dress- 
ed, they averaged a trifle over 300 lbs,—age seven- 
teen months. Three years ago, having again a 
large quantity of apples, my hogs were served as 
before ; when dressed, they averaged 325 Ibs — 
age sixteen and a half months. Wanting to keep | 
them a couple of weeks longer after my apples 
were gone, (I only feed them windfalis,) L fed them 
corn, but they evidently fell away. The reason of 
this probably was, that their teeth had become ten- 
der, and the corn was tho hard for them. One, 
year ago my hogs were again fatted on apples; 
when dressed averaged a trifle less than 300 Ibs., | 
excepting one hog, which would not take on any | 
fat at all. 

As tothe quality of the pork, it is equal to any 
fatted on corn, or other substances. If any one 


doubts it, let him come and dine with me, and he. 
4 


will be convinced. Many farmers in this section 
have got in the right way, and feed all they can- 
not sell, to their hogs, and it gives me great plea- 
sure in stating, from numerous inquiries I have 
made, that they are highly gratified with the prac- 
tice. If boiled, it improves them materially, and 
all who have experience in this matter, agree in 
opinion that a bushel of apples are worth as much 
for fattening hogs, as a bushel of potatoes. 

I do not mean, however, to be understood that 
I advise every farmer to feed his apples. Loca- 
tion, price in market facilities to it, and cost of 
transportation, ought to be taken into account; but 
father than sell them at a very low price, and cart 
them a day’s drive besides, or make cider of them, 
and sell that at a dollar a barrel, I would feed them, 
and in that manner convert them into cash. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
Ht. D. GROVE. 
Buskirk’s Bridge, N. Y., Dec. 1841. 


THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR IN ENG. 
LAND. 

The London Morning Chronicle observes very 
justly : “ In all large towns, how wretched are the 
receptacles of the poor, their miserable habita- 
tions! Property has been left to work its own 
will, and make the most of every square inch of 
space. “ The same room,” says the Statistical Re- 
port of the Leeds Town Council, “ containing 
about 600 feet of atmospheric air, sometimes serves 
as the day and sleeping apartinent of a whole 
family. There is no provision for ventilation ; and 
the old and the young, the sick and the healthy, | 
are huddled together, three, four, or even six per- 
sons in a bed. Amidst such indiscriminate as- 
semblages of persons of either sex, the decencies 
of life must be lost sight of, the obligations of 
morality forgotten, and contagious diseases diffus- 
ed with fearful celerity.” Manchester, Liverpool 
and London abound in these pestilential rookeries. 
They pay the proprictors better than decent dwell- 
ings. Old buildings in close courts are bought 
for a song, when they ought to be pulled down, 
and let in smal! portions, every avenue being built 





|a few nights under the arches of a railway. 





up, that it may yield its rent. Drainage, sewer- | constitutions ; and if, as I have heard, the intes- 
age, or any provision whatever for cleanliness or | tines of a hog are more like those of a man, than 
wholesomeness, is never dreamed of by this class/are the intestines of any other domestic animal, 
of landlords, nor ever will until they are compel!-|the preference of swine for raw rather than boiled 
ed by law. In the metropolis, a corporation im- part cory may be accounted for. You have proba- 
provement occasionally clears away some of these | bly seen the work of Dr. Beaumont, describing the 
dens of disease and demoralization ; but the in- | experiments made by him in relation to the com- 
habitants are only driven a little further out of | parative digestibility of food in the stomach of the 
sight, to some similar nest of nastiness ; perhaps | soldier, whose side, having been pierced by a mus- 
after having, as lately happened, to take shelter for| ket ball, left a hole when the wound healed, big 
In | enough to carry on such experiments with accuracy. 
laying out a broad, new street, it is never planned | The doctor puts down raw cabbage as having been 
to raise any other than lofty and spacious dwell.| about as easy again for his patient to digest, ae 
ings. The poor are driven back by street im-| boiled. So, 1 have no doubt, hogs find it, and 
provements, like beasts into a jungle. ‘The build- | therefore prefer it. My experience too, has con- 
ing and drainage bill of Lord Normanby, intro | vinced me that hogs not only prefer raw cabbage 
duced last spring, however imperfect in some of| to boiled, but to any other vegetable, whether 
its details, was a noble attempt to grapple with this | cooked or raw, if given alone; and that they will 
wide-spread nuisance. It has been pushed aside | eat raw cabbage first, when given to them at the 
by the monopolist conflict. The excitement of | same time with other vegetables, whether cooked 
changing a government, in order to uphold a bread|or not. I have never succeeded in attempts to 
tax, leaves no leisure for considering whether hu- | make my hogs eat raw carrots, parsneps, or white 
man beings may not be lodged with a little more turnips. Yellow turnips they will devour as if they 
of the comfort enjoyed by dogs and horses ;— ‘liked them; but I have often thought that, even of 

‘« My tiger spring must crush thee in its path, | these they preferred the tops to the roots, Beets, 


But cannot stay to pity thee.” 


By the Leeds report just quoted, it appears that | 
|in that town alone there are upwards of 15,000! 
children who do not go toschool at all, besides al- 
lowing 10,000 for such as are too young, or are un- 
uvoidably prevented, The fact is a frightful one. 
|It could not happen were the poor properly cared 
| for by a legislature. It is a horrible disgrace ona 
| country possessing millions per annum for educa- 
|tional purposes. Nor would it be the case, were 
}the parents themselves in a thriving condition. 
| Amongst the city poor, at least, there is no con- 
| tempt for education, nor disregard of its advanta- 
ges. But they need their children’s work. Or 
they, and rightfully, postpone the purchase of 
Jearning tothe purchase of bread. It must wait 
its turn ; and the turn never comes. 


The following is better :— 


members ; 850 pupils in three day schools ; 600 
pupils in 15 or 16 evening classes; has 50 teach- 
ers regularly employed, whose salaries amount to 
£5,000 a year ; a library of 7,000 volumes, with 
1,300 readers, and a daily distribution of 200 vol- 
umes ; and public lectures twice a week, attended 
| by audiences varying from 600 to 1300. 


} 


| 





BOILED CABBAGES FOR SWINE. 
To the Editor of the Farmer's Cabinet : 

Sir—I notice that one of your correspondents, 
in the November number of the Cabinet, recom- 
mends boiled cabbages as a wholesome and eco- 
nomical food for swine. My experience, which, 
in regard to these animals, is not inconsiderable, 
does not confirm that opinion. I have never been 
able to induce my hogs to eat boiled cabbages with 
avidity ; onthe contrary, they have generally shown 
a marked aversion to them, unless they were com- 
bined with a pretty strong proportion of grain of 
some kind; and even then, I have doubted whether 
the cooking process made the cabbages more con. 
ducive to the health and nourishment of the ani- 
mals, than agreeable to their palates. If, as it has 
been said, brutes, particularly swine, have an in- 
stinctive partiality for both such sorts and such 





The Liverpool Mechanic’s Institution cost no| 
more than £15,000 ; contains upwards of 3,300} eee 


of which they relish both the tops and roots, I am 
inclined to think, make, with shorts or bran, and a 
due proportion of salt, and ashes, the best and 
cheapest winter food for store swine. 

As to the comparative economy of cooked or 
raw food for swine in general, I have no doubt 
that, with the exception of cabbages, all vegeta- 
bles, and al] grain without exception, wi!l go much 
further if thoroughly boiled than when raw; but 
the cost of the boiling apparatus, of fuel, and of the 
labor necessary for the purpose, must be taken into 
consideration; and if they be, it will be found that 
for a small number of hogs—say less than twenty 
or thirty—raw food will be cheaper than cooked. 

BRAWN, 

Haerlem, near Washington, D. C. 

In this vicinity, we believe it will pay well te 
cook food for a much smaller number of hogs thaa 
that above suggested.—Ep. N. E. F. 





The following is ridiculous. May we never 
fear the people or love ourselves so much, on this 
side of the Atlantic, 2s to attempt to monopolize 
the salt water or any other of the great Creator's 
gifts. 

_* It is contrary to law in France to take even a 
pitcher of water from the sea, lest if should he 
evaporated, for the sake of gaining attwmnnee of 
salt, and avoiding the payment .of duty The 
Sentinel des Pyrenees informs us, that o servant 
who was taking a pail of water from the sea, at 
Briarrits, a few days ago, for a bath fora child whee 
was ill, was perceived by a custom-house officer,, 
who instantly compelled her to throw at back, andi 
return with the empty pail.— Galignani, 


Rich Milk. —~A Lancashire farmer im the Lor.don 
Farmers’ Magazine saye:—“I have a cow in m 
stock which has had five calves, two of whic she. 
las dropped since she came into my possession, 
She is now giving not Jess than 2() quarts of mille: 
daily, and this appearing of superior richnéss, ime 
duced me to try what weight of butter her milk a 
seven days would give; the trial was comp] e’ 
yesterday, and the butter weighed 22 Iba. 3 i, (ed 
I had a cow ten years ago, which gave 299°, °™ 





preparations of food as are most congenial to their 


Ibs 
oz. in a week,” - 6 
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FATTENING SHEEP. 

The best age for selecting wethers to fatten, is 
from three to five yéars old, They must be fed 
with the utmost regularity and exactness; strang- 
ers must not be suffered to go among them; and 
the greatest pains must be taken not to disturb or 
alarm them. If folded, fifty are as many as should 
ever be put in one enclosure, and a less nuinber 
would be better. There should be a shed under 
which they may take shelter at their pleasure, and 
where they may always find a dry bed; and their 
yards, likewise, should be always abundantly lit- 
tered, because if suffered or compelled to stand in 
wet yards, where there exists a predisposition, they 
are liable to become infected with the foot-rot, a 


most troublesome disorder, and fatal to all thrift, sep- | 


erate from ita infectious character, which will cause 
it to diffuse itself rapidly through a large flock. 
Their feeding troughs likewise, and mangers, should 


be kept thorvughly clean, and their yards well sup- | 


plied with pure water. In selecting sheep for stall 


feeding, the fine-wooled kinds often make up for| 


want of size in the superior value of the fleece. 
This matter is of so much importance to the far- 
mers in the interior, that I shall go more at large in- 
to it, and illustrate it by sume actual experiments, 
of which I have reeeived an authentic account. 
1. Experiment in stall-feeding sheep. 
Forty wether sheep from 2 to 3 years old. 
$1,92 each. 


Cost 
Put up Ist December; sold Sth March, 


at $4 per head in the yard. 
Feed. 
From 1 Dec. to 15 Dec. 1 gill of corn per 
day, 600 gills. 
« 15 Dec. to 29 Dec. 2gills “ “ I120 § 
« 29 “ toldFeb 3 «© & «& 5640 * 
Equal to 28 3-4 bush. 


From 14 Feb. to 5 March, 1 bush. per 
day, to 40 sheep, 19 

Total of corn, 47 3-4 burch. 

From 1 Dec. to 10 Jan. 3 bu. of tur- 
nips per day, 

From 10 Jan. to5 March, between 5 
and 6 bush., say 5 1-2, 


123 


297 
‘Total of turnips, 420 bush, 
Hay by estimation, 2000 Ibs. at $10. 
Corn 47 3-4 bush. at 50 cents, 
Turnips, 420 « at 10 cents, 
Hay, 2000 lbs. at $10, 
Cost of 40 sheep at $1 92 each, 


$24 00 
42 00 
10 00 
76 80 


$152 80 
Proceeds of sale at $4 each, 5th March, 160 00 


$7. 20 

Manure considered equivalent to the attendance. 
2. Experiment in stall-feeding sheep. 

Dec. 9th. Put up to be stall-fed 50 wether shcep, 

“# 47th. “ 12 

“ 18th. 52 


“ “ 


“ “ “ 





114 at two and a 
half dollars each, $285, 
Feed consumed by them as follows: 
Swedish turnips (ruta baga,)862 bu. at 10c. $86 20 
English flat turnips, 125 « 5c. 62 
Indian corn, 37 « 70c. 25 $0 
Hay (rowen) 9942 }bs. at 40 cts. per 100 Ibs. 39 76 





Cost of feed brought over, $158 1) 
Sales of above sheep, 62 at $4 each, and 52 
at $4 08 each.—advance on 114, 175 16 


$17 05 


N. B.—It was noted that the thrift of the above 
sheep was injured by the prevalence of the foot-rot 
among them; and the sale affected by a large 
number in the market on the day they were offered. 
Had they been offered a month earlier, they would 
have brought as much as at the time they were 
‘sold. In regard to circumstances of this nature, 
no certain calculations can be made; but they il- 
lustrate the caprices to which all such operations 
,are liable. 


Net balance in favor of the sheep, 


| 3. Experiment in stall-feeding sheep. 
| were put up to be stell-fed on the Ist of December. 
| 125 delivered on the 11th Feb. were sold at $5 
| per head. 

55 delivered on the 18th Feb., were sold at $5 
|25 per head. 


Cost of the above sheep: 


118 wether sheep at $250 per head, 
2 cosset sheep at $3 per head, 
60 sheep at $3 06 1-2 per head, 
Commissions for purchase and driving, 25 cts. 
each, 
Interest on $530 at 10 per cent. including 
risks, 


$205 00 
6 00 


“ 


“ 


45 


CO 
13 25 


$543 00 
Produce consumed in fatting the above sheep: 


$51 90 
113 25 


519 bushels turnips at 10 cts. per bush. 
151 3 = of corn at 75 cts. per bush. 
Hay at 2 1-2 lbs. per day each, 33,362 Ibs. 
| ‘Tons 16, 1,362 Ibs, at $3 per 2000 ibe. 138 44 
$841 59 
Cash received for above sheep, 913 75 


Net balance in favor of the sheep, $72 16 

Note.—The amount of hay charged as above, 
was inatter of estimate rather than of measurement. 
Twenty of the above flock, put by themselves and 
fed as fully as possible, consumed in three days, 
150 lbs. ; and in the succeeding four days, 155 Ibs. 
or 305 Ibs, inseven days=2 5-28 lbs. each per day. 
On a previous trial of this kind of a flock of sheep 
of a smaller average size, the consumption of hay 
was equal to 1 48-100 each per day. 


From 33,362 Ibs. deduct 1-5—26,690 Ibs. 
cost $106 76. Now 133 44——_106 76— 
26 68 cents, 

Call the interest and risk 7 per cent. instead 
of 10 per cent. $13 25-———9 27=3 98 

Estimate the turnips at 8 cents instead of 10 
cents S51 90 41 52==10 38 





10 38 

Amount of difference in charges in favor 
of sheep, 41 04 
Add former balance in their favor, 72 16 


Balance in favor of the sheep, 


The above sheep, when put up, were in good 





The price at which they were sold was low com- 
pared with many sales at the time. The native 


$158 11 blood predominated in them. 


180 wether sheep of superior size and condition | 


18375. 


with hay. 


' 


~ $26 68 | 44 


\tyfive sheep in each. 
| sheep, besides hay, to take one quart of corn each, 
{ 

$113 20 | yj 
,el per day. 
condition and of a large size taken as a whole. | quart each. 
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| These are the most exact experiments which 
| have come within my knowledge in regard to the 
fatting of wethers. The result isin a degree sub- 
ject to the same caprices and fluctuations as the 
fatting of beef; bat in general, under good man- 
|agement, it affords a compensatory return. The 
towns of Shelburne and Conway, are particularly 
interested in this matter, and they are in the habit 
| of sending annually many very fat sheep to Bright- 
on market. The ordinary commissions charged 
for driving fat sheep from Connecticut river to Bos- 
| ton, are from twentyfive cents to thirtythree cents 
each; fifty cents are sometimes charged, where 
the sheep are remarkably valuable. 
| Iwill subjoin some miscellaneous notes, which 
| will serve to illustrate the general mode of keep- 
ing sheep. 

D. B. has sixty wether sheep in preparation for 
market. ile allows them as much hay as they 
will eat, and three peeks of corn and two bushels 
of potatoes daily among the whole. He will, by 
| degrees, increase their feed. 
| <A. A, has seventyfive fatting sheep, and having 
‘lately added to their feed, gives them five pecks 
| of corn per day, snd one bushel of potatoes, with as 
/much hay as they will consume, feeding them five 
timesa day. He mentions the case of an excellent 
flock of sheep, which were fatted upon corn, with 
\hberty to go to a stock of poor meadow at their 
/pleasure. ‘To use his own expression, “ the corn 
{did the work.” The quality of the hay does not 
| Seem Important, 
| ©O.N., one of the best feeders in the country, 
has fiftyfive sheep in one yard. At daylight he 

gives them a feed of corn, dividing it so as to give 
| the flock about one bushe! anda peck in the course 
| of the day ; after that, a foddering of hay; at nine 
|o’clock, another foddering of hay; at twelve o’- 
clock, another feeding of corn, the same as in the 
|morning ; after which, another feeding of hay; at 
| four o'clock, P. M., another feeding of hay and the 
}same measure of corn as before. He thinks it 
| best to have them finish their eating by night, so 
,as notto be disturbed after dark; and that they 
| relish their corn best at night. 
| N. J). and G. D. have one hundred end eighty 
| fatting sheep, Feed with corn and hay; began 


| with one pint, and now average about one quart of 


corn per day. Their sheep are uncommonly fine. 
| The live weight of one, 180 lbs. 

| I. N. has one hundred wethers ; fifty of them of 
a superior character. To the one hundred, gives 
|one bushel, heaped measure, of oil meal per day 
His oil mea] costs him twenty dollars 
per ton, besides the expense of transportation twen- 
| tyfive miles. 

| D.N.has sixty sheep. 'o the sixty gives half a 
| bushel of oil meal and half a bushel of corn per 


id 


398 | G. 8. has fiftyeight sheep. Corn and hay only 
_ | are allowed, 


Allows one and a half bushel of corn 
| per day to the fiftyeight sheep. 
| A. R. has three hundred sheep—in pens of twen 


His aim is to induce the 


given at three times a day. 
T. R, has one hundred and twelve seep, Feeds 
th corn and hay. Fifty of them have one bush- 
The best and most forward have one 
The live weight of one, 230 Ibs. 

G. D., an experienced feeder, is of opinion that 
no advantage is gained by giving the sheep meal 
instead of unground corn. 
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prefers wethers to ewes; prefers Merinos to other 
sheep; buys them at diferent ages, so that they 
come to the stall in succession; thinks five years 
old the best age for fattening , and chooses to feed 
them moderately until a short tine before he in- 
tends to market them, as, in his experience, they 
will not pay the cost of high feeding during a long 
time. He often begins in March to feed sheep 
which he designs to send.to market after shearing. 
He is accustomed to keep his store-wethers in the 
yard with hiscattle, upon the orts and husks that 
are thrown out to them. He is careful not to suf- 
fer his fatting wethers everto be disturbed. When 
he begins to feed with corn, he never permits his 
sheep to be hungry. He keeps lis sheep upon 
rowen the first part of the season; thinks merino 
sheep are kept at less expense than native 
deems the fattening of sheep profitable. He men- 
tions a case in which he bought sixty merino weth- 


ers in June, for 133 cents each; and sold fifty of 


them in the ensuing March for 600 dollars. His 
wether sheep, which are not sent to market until 
after shearing, often give four pounds-of wool at a 
clip.—Colman’s Fourth Report. 


For the N. E. Farmer. 


—— 


POT LIQUOR—PRODUCTIVE FARMS— 
BERKSHIRE HOGS, &c. 


Mr Purnam—Dear Sir—As you express a de- 
sire to hear from your farming friends that are situ- 
ated around you, I take the liberty of addressiny 
another letter to yau. I wish to write a few lines 
iu a hasty manner on various things, for I abhor 
writing: [ had rather hold the pluw al] day than 
write one letter. 

Pot Liquor.—And first abont “ pot liquor.” You 
wish to know if any of us have any logs that lose 
their appetites after being fed with pot liquor. I 
have a large quantity twice a week, which is given 
to my hogs, and I have never found that their appe- 
tites suffered in the least afterward; bet potatoes 
are not boiled in the same liquor with the meat; 
for I hold that the water in which potatoes.are 
boiled, is one of the worst things that can be given 
to hogs. If your “swine feeder” did not suffer his 
imagination to run away with him on account of 
the hints given him by the woman, and if he is 
right in saying that his hegs lost their appetites, | 
should (if potatoes were boiled with the meat,) as- 
cribe it to them; if not, why perhaps: his hogs 


| have departed from the faith. 
/immaculate (pardon the pun) as I expected. 
| only did they not cut up 80 well as they look, but I 
| cannot get so much per pound as [ can fora white 
iskinned hog. 


| rior in-all points to the Berkshires. 


3; and | 1 
}should like to record my humble opinion against 


jthe American Swine Breeder, notwithstanding the 
| decision of a gentleman of much experience on 
| the subject in favor of it. 
|for us hard-working farmers. 
| enough for men that can afford to make their pork 


E. T., long familiar with the fatting of cheep, | We have all the best stories—we have no poor | For the New England Farmer 
/ones: let us have accounts. both of profits and loss, 
}and in both instances how the Jand was managed: 
|}and when a person sends an account of a great 
crop, let him tell how he did it. 
}can raise so much corn on sand, if he would show | 
others how, would be a public benefactor. 


WORKING COWS. 
Much as [ have heard of the practice of working 
cows, | ain not aware that] have ever had a prac- 


The 


man who 


tical and satisfactory demonstration of its feasi- 


‘ ‘ bility before yesterday. 
Next, the Berkshire Hog.—You may remember 


: It has been frequently protested by writers in 
that | was formerly an advocate for them, but I | ¢ 3 ? 


I did not find them | Y2™0US Papers, that the cow, if trained early and 

Not | systematically to the yoke, will demonstrate the po- 
“‘°* | sition that she is abundantly able to perform as 
much labor and with as little 
erally speaking, as the ox. 


inconvenience, gen- 
This, however, is rath- 
er problematical, es the advantages of size and 
muscular strength must be admitted to be greatly 
|in favor of the latter, although there can be no 
question, I think, that the cow can work, and per- 


I hope to show you some in the | 
spring, across of the Woburn and Mackay, supe- 


The American Swine Breeder.—En_ passant, | 


form much of the lighter labor on the farm, without 
essentially injuring her for the purposes either of 


; breeding or for milk. 
It is not practical enough 


The gentleman who had the management of the 
It will well - 


leows to which I allude as being the first animals 
| of that description T have ever had an opportunity 
lof seeing yoked in team, has worked them for years, 


land is of opinion that the performance of constant, 
You had a few words to.sny, Mr Editor, about) put light labor is no detriment to them whatever. 


Col. Jaques’ stock. 


do 


for 12 1 2cents perlb. and sell it for6 1-4 or give 
it away. 


You thought that they were} fe jas made it a constant practice, he says, to 
not held in so high estimation by the public as it| work his cowa more or less eve ry day for many 
was generally thought. [believe you are right. | years, and has even driven them twenty miles with 
I attended the whole sale, and heard various re- |, heavy load, and at seasons when with calf. The 
marks which made me arrive at the same opinion. | animals under his management, were perfectly do- 
I have a heifer which was raised in Vermont, a i cile, and to all appearance extremely well trained. 





pure native, that will equal some of the Colonel’s, | 


and with due regard for his stock, I think that had 
she been called Betly Cream-Pot, or some other 
Cream Pot, and put with the Colonel’s on the day 
of sale, that she would have brought $100. Her 
inilk is sorich that I have taken the cream off with 
a fork, But f must cloge, wishing you health and 
better crops the coming year. 
Yours truly in the cause, 

Cambridge, Jan. 22d; 1842. wk, eI 

{( 7? Our correspondent alludes to the “ Ameri- 
can Swine Breeder.” This work, it will be re- 
membered, was highly commended in our colusnns 
a few weeks since, by I. Pinney, Esq. His ex- 
perience and discretion render an opinion from 
him highly valuable. We have much confidence 
in the soundness of his judgment in the present in- 
stance. Butif “W.A. J.” has come to a diferent 


conclusion, we most willingly give it publicity.— | 
The work may not contain all the minute and sim- | 


were seldom regaled with sucli a savory mess, and | ple directions which are desired by some breeders 


as the food which followed was less tempting, they 
wished to set their appetites on edge by abstaining.* 


Productive Farms.—Secondly, regatding  pro- 
ductive farms, great crops, &c. Weare tuld by 
Gov. Hill, in lis “ Visitor,” and quoted in the N. 
E. Farmer, of a farm which cost $25,000, from 
which the profits in folo for one year, were $4000. 
First rate interest that! Why could not Gov. 
Hill, inthe same breath, have told us how it was 
done. I for one should like to know. In a back 
number of the N. E. Farmer we have an account 
taken from a paper in New York, of a man in Gen. 
esee county that raised) 125 bushels of corn on an 
acre, and his land “for the most part sand.” = I 
think, sir, it must have been remarkably good sand, 
and [ should like a few acres of such sand here. 





— “ swine feeder's’’ hogs were well fed aud tended 
D. 





or growers of swine; but if found wanting in these, 
we remember thinking, a read the book, 
that its principles are penerally sound, and its di- 
rections judicious. We,have never read it with a 
view to giving «n opinion of its merits to our read- 
ers. 

Many have “fallen from the faith” in regard to 
Berkshires. There 
not all, of them are found wanting when the knife 
comes to be used. ‘They are thin on the sides and 
belly, and there is too much lean meat. But yet 
they may be valuable to many peeple. One has 
called them “the poor man’s hog,” because of the 
cheapness with which they can be kept. 


when we 


Can they 


be kept very considerably cheaper than others? | 


‘This question is not fully settled. Until 
Berkshires should not be utterly discarded, even 
thoughthey do not make as good meat as some 
other breeds. —Ep. 


is no doubt that the most, if! 


it is, the | 


Windham, Me., Jan, 22d, 1842. H. D. W. 
| 


| Cement for Floors.—The manner of making 


|earthen floors for country houses is as follows : 
| ‘Take two thirds lime and one of coal ashes, well 
| sifted, with a small quantity of loam clay ; mix the 
'whole together, temper it with water, and 
| nake it up into a heap, letting it lie a week or ten 
| days, and then temper it well over again. After 
‘this, let it lie for three or four days longer, and 
| temper ayain, until it becomes smooth, yielding, 
| tough and gluey. ‘The floor being then levelled, 
| Jay the plaster abont two and a half or three inches 
‘thick, making it smooth with a trowel. The hot- 
|) ter the season ts, the better; and when it is tho- 
|roughly dry, nothing can make a better floor. If 
‘any one would wish their floors to look very hand- 
; some, let him take line of rag-stones, we!! temper- 


well 


fed with whites of egus, covering the floor about 
before the 
If this be wel! done and 
thoroughly dried, it will look, when rubbed with a 


jhalfen inch thick with this mixture, 
junder flooring is too dry. 


| little linseed oil, nearly as transparent as metal or 
| glass, and endure for many years withcut crack or 
| Meniah, -~dierened? Cab. 
} 


EXTRACTS. 
Ingratitude.—Ingratitude is a crime so shameful 
| that there never was yet one found who would ac- 
| knowledye himself guilty of it. 

' 
Tue Nobility.—There is no nobility like that of 
a great heart, for it never stoops to artifice, nor is 
wanting in good offices where they are seasonable. 
| —Gracian. 


Honest Actions.—The memory of good and wor- 
‘thy actions gives a quicker relish to the soul than 
it could ever possibly take in the highest enjoy - 
| ments of youth,—viddison. 
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FOURTH AGRICULTURAL ME 

S'TA'TE HOUSE 

Discussion on Fruit Trees. 

Mr Donce, of Hamilton, in the Chair. 
Mr Buckminster, Ed. of Mass. Plowman, had paid 
touch attention to cultivation of fiuittrees; but he has 


NEW 


ETING AT THE | 
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| some of the buds grew to be as high as his shoulders. 
Then he budded the remainder—has 50 varieties. Pre- 
(fers budding to grafting. 

Stone fruit. ‘Tle seed should not be planted deep. 
Nature is our best guide, and she plants shallow. Ifyou 
do not plant the seed of stone fruit as soon as the fruit 
_ripens you must keep the stones moist by putting thein 
}in earth. Barnyard maoure is rather coarse for nursery. 

Mr Pond likes salt ley—the spent ley of soapboilers. 
Mr Manning likes muscle-bed—or sea marl. Mr Ives 
| finds clay good—(his soil is dry.) Trees froma rich 
nursery do not flourish in 4 poor soil. He prefers trans- 


| 
| 


| 


much yet to learn, and inany farmers need to learn still | planting in the spring. Knows of a Quaker who will 
more than he does. The idea is erroneous that it is the | not sell from his nursery in the autumn. In pruning, it 


next generation alone that can eat the fruit of the trees 
As tiriners generally manage, there is 
need to wait tong for fruit. They stick out trees, and 
suffer them to stand 3, 4 or 5 years without care. Often 
they set them on land where corn was planted the pre- 
vious year, and sow grain and grass close to the trees as 
wellas on the remainder of the land. The grains and 
grass rob the trees of nourisliment. Trees would fare 
hetter if set in holes dug in sward land than they will 
Trees require hoeing as much as corn. 


that we plant. 


thus placed. 

As treated, trees will /ive—but this is not enough. 
lrees should be taken up for transplanting whew the 
Last of March and first of 
Let this 


ground is not very wet. 
April is generally a bad time for setting out. 
be done when the ground is mellow. 

Trees are often set too deep. People set them derp 
to make them live. Should never be placed deeper than 
they stood in the nutsery. In summer, cover the roots 
with litter. Take this away in autumn, or the mice 
will live in it. ‘Tread the first snow around the-trees, 
to keep away mice. Liniw is good to keep them away. 
‘The ground around young trees should always be culti- 
By the road-sile set winter fruit and trees that 
Trees often do better by the wall 


vated. 
inake an upright top. 
than any where else. 

Ilo chooses to take up his trees rather early in the 
spring, put them in acold place, and not set-out until 
the ground has become mellow and warm. Thus treat- 
ed, they will grow well the first season; this is quite 
important ; fur ifthey do not grow, moss and iice usually 
trouble them. Trees from arich nursery are said not to 
do well in a poor soil—but they should never be put in 
a poor soil. Make the tard rich by manare, if it be too 
poor. He once set ten thrifty trees in good soil, and in 
four years from that time, each of nine of them bore a 
peck of apples. These hai no extra care after the first 
summer. The same remarks apply to peaches, plums 
and other fruits. 

Evergreens may be transplanted as ensily as other 
trees. If from a nursery, there is no difficulty—but 
when from a forest, many will die, unless you .take up 
much earth. He transplanted the white pine success- 
fully the latter part of June. 

Mr Putnam, (Editor,) would state a few facta in con- 
firmation of some of Mr B.'s positions. Last spring, set 
moro than one hundred trees upon the surface of the 
ground, just covering the roots with soil, and every one 
lived. Evergreens if transplanted before the buds have 
expanded, are apt to die, because if done sooner, the re- 
sinows matter on the bud dries, and the tree has not 
powor to cause the bud to expand. 

M: Dodge, of Hamilton, found the trees on his place 
wero decuying, and inquired how he best could replace. 
Concluded to sow seed. He obtained pomace in the 


spring, and planted; son the trees were up in abun- 
danve. ‘The next spring he transplanted. Cut off part 
of the tap root; puta little manure on the land. That 
season he budded many—near 500. 


The next year, 


is injurious to.take off all the side shoots. At least it is 
while the trees are quite young. Apple trees do not 
long flourish upon a sandy subsoil. The Roxbury Rus- 
set especially fails in such situations. 

Has read from “ A Tour in Flanders,” that trees do 
best on aside hill, because they there put out. their bran- 
ches more horizontally than on plains. Does not know 
whether this is correct. He too would put. winter ap- 
ples by the side of the road, and sweet apples by the 
wall separating the field from the pasture, because these 
are better for the cattle, and they will eat what drop on 
the pasture side. A small number of trees wel! taken 
care of, are more profitable than many, if neglected. 

There are doubtless some good varieties of native 
froit in almost every town, that are unknown to the 
nurserymen, and is it not desirable that some efforts 
should be made to make them known? 

Mr Merriam, Ed. of Reston Cultivator, considers fruit 
and hay the two best crops. Fruit will sell everywhere. 
He thinks that mvost farmers would do better to set apart 
a piece of land for an orchard, than to plant out trees by 
the walls around their. fields. The ground shou'!d he 
kept under cultivation. Where there are old and mid- 
dle-aged trees upon tho farm, that bear poor fruit, it is 
easier by engrafting. them to get good fruit soon, than to 
begin with young trees. He prefers trimming off nearly 
all the top of such trees when he grafts. .Thinks that 
thus he gets a more vigorous growth for the scions. [In 
this he is probably correct; but if his experience shall 
be such as we have often witnessed, he will find after 
four or five years, that his trees will rapidly decay. He 
makea the disproportion between the roots and the 
branches too great. ‘The scions will do all they can to 
elaborate the sap sent up, but the leaves on them are too 
few for this purpose, and after a few years’ struggle, the 
tree will perish. We should leave many. branches, 
whose leaves would be stomachs for digesting food for 
the frunk; and should prune out from time to time as 
the scions increased in size.—Ep‘] 

Mr Cole, Ed. Farmers’ Journal. Thinks it possible 
by care and perseverance, to cause like to produce like 
in fruits, In other words, that we might have. our best 
fruits reproduced without grafiing and budding. He 
would separate sged, from the pomace, which is easily 
done by washing. The pomace is acid, and is. unfavo- 
rable to the growth of the trees. 

The fall, first of October, he thinks the best time for 
cutiing scions. Put them in a box in the cellar, and to- 
wards spring place over and around them a wet mat. 
He likes the latter part of October as well as any time 
for transplanting. 

Mr West, of Pittsfield, stated, that many years ago, 
he was familiar with a practice like this: When your 
trees had had their firet sammer’s growthin the nursery, 
take them all up, cut off the tops and pack the roots in 
clay or soil in the cellar. Then in winter and spring, 
as convenience might «llow, bring the roots up from the 
cellar, and graft. Many of the roots may be cut into 
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two, and some into three pieces, each of which may 
have a scion put upon it. The root and top together 
need not be more than four or five inches long. As 
tiy are grafted, replace them in the cellar, and in 
spring set them out. This is a very comfortable way 
of grafting, and he had found it very successful. 


Subject for discussion at the next meeting—the Cul- 
ture of Silk. 





COL. ADAMS’ LARGE HOGS. 


We went on Monday to Mr Munroe’s provision store 
in Ant street, to see four hogs, raised by Col. Daniel 
Adams, of West Newbury. “Uhese. hogs, when slaugh- 
tered, were 21 months and 24 days old 3 a cross of the 
Byfield and Mackay. The weight of the four was 2120 
pounds, or 527 1-2 Ibs, each. We have never seen hand- 
somer pork than this. One of the hogs only was cut: 
that, thick on.both belly and back. Col. A. was among 
the first to announce distinctly to the public, that the 
Berkshires are not the best breed of hogs—that they do 
not cut up as well as some others, and that the meat is 


not so good. We-believe his works verify his assertions. 
Mr Monroe, the purchaser, says that lie has never seen 
better pork than this from €o!. Adams. On the back, 
the hog that had been cut up gave about 7 inches of fat 
above the shoulders, and held the thickness well through 
al) his Jength. 


FRIEND JENKINS’ HOGS. 

At Mr 8.8. Learned’s stall, 50 Market House, we 
saw samples of 70 hogs, bought of Friend Wm. Jenkins, 
of Providence, R.I. The 70 averaged 438 Ibs. The 
largest weighed 644. These had in them a cross of the 
Berkshire. They were a beautiful lot of hogs, and de 
great credit to Friend J. as a pork grower. 





THE WEATHER. 


. The last month has been remarkable for its mildness 
and its freedom from storms. There have been not 
more than three or four cold days in the menth, and not 
a single storm. We do not remember another January 
so uniformly pleasant. 

If the farmers have not -been clearing the swamps of 
bushes, and getting manure on to low lands where the 
team cannot go in the spring, or doing something to fa- 
cilitate the spring work, then we cannot very highly 
comphment their skill and forethougit. 





Thanks —We are much obliged to Mr Abe! Conner, 
of Henniker, N. H., for sending us scions of the Orange 
Apple—a variety very much to our taste, and which we 
never met with until friend Conner gave us one, a few 
weeks since. 


Extracting Grease Spots.—One of the best modes of 
doing this (says the Albany Cultiv:ter,) where drops 
have fallen on dresses, books, &c., is to place magnesia 
on the spot, rub it in, cover it with clean paper, and 
place over this a warm iron. The grease will combine 
with the magnesia, and be thus removed. Vinely pow- 
dered chalk will do, bat it is not equal to magnesia. Re- 
peated operations, or applications of maynesia, may be 
necessary where considerable grease has fallen. 


Look out for your fire wood for the ensuing year.— 
Nothing can justify scolding in a woman, but a smoak- 
ing house and green wood for fuel. 1f you love soft 
words and sweet smiles, make sure of dry wood anda 
bright fire. So saith the Albany Cultivator—and he who 
does not what it recommends, has no right to expect any 
great amount of “ fireside pleasures.” 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Repewed for the New England Farmer. 

Ra y2of the Chermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 

of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, forthe week ending Jan. 30. 


“Jan. 1842. | 6,A.M.| 12, M.|5,P.M. | Wind. 





Monday, 24 *2 8 4 6)CUN. W. 
Tuesday, 25 22 35 36 Ss. 
Wednesday, 26| 24 42 36 Ss. 
Tiursday, 27 28 37 26 N. W. 
Friday, 23 14 32 30 Ss. 
Saturday, 29 40 62 | 44 Ss. 
Sunday, ei 4 |} @ | @: f HW. 


*2 below zero. 





35 a 37—1-4 and eommon do 30 a 32 —Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 26-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 14~—Bengasi do 
8 a 10--Saxony, clean, — Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 
do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 37 
a 42—No. | do. do, do, 35 a 37—No. 2 do do do 25 a 30- 
No. 3 do do do 18 a 20. 


HAY, per ton, $20 to 25—Eastern Screwed 819 to-20. 
CHEESE--Shipping and 4 meal, 4 to 6c.--New 5 to8. 
EGGS, {6 a 25. 





FARMS FoR SALE. 

To be sold, a Farm containing about ninety acres*of Land, 
beautifully situated, one mile and a quarter from the centre 
of Billerica, on the main road Jeading from Lowell to Bos- 
ton; 7 miles from the former, and 17 miles from the latter 
place. There is a large Dwelling House thereon, suitable 





BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpay, Jan. 31, 1842. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 460 Beef Cattle, 1750 Sheep and 90) 
Swine. 30 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Vuices.— Beef Cattle. The prices obtained last week | 
for a like quality were not sustained and we reduce our | 
quotation ; a very few were sold for something more | 
than. our highest quotations. We quote first quality, | 
5 50. Second quality, $4 75a5 00. ‘Lhird quality | 

50 a 4 50. 

Sheep.—Dull. Several lots were sold for less than 
they costin the country. We quote lots $1 50, $1 92, | 
$2 50, $3 25, and $4 25. 
Swine. —No lots were sold to peddle; a few were re- | 
tailed from 3 1-2 to 5. 
Pn  —__ - - — = — 

WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 25 to 3 00 per bushel. Red Top, | 
50 to 55 cents. Clover—Northern, 13¢,—Southern, 12 to 13 c. | 
Flax Seed, $1 89to1 85 bu. Lucerne, 25c.perlb. Ca-! 
uary Seed, $4 00 a 450 per bushel. \ 

GRAIN. Sales of the week consist of 7000 bushels new | 
yellow flat Corn, 64c; 5000 do do. 63e ; 3000 do. do. old da. | 
68c; and one parcel at 70c; 6000 bushels yellow flat, afloat, | 
is held for bisher prices ; white Corn searce: sales 60a 62c. | 
per bushel; prime mealing Corn is much wanted, and would 
command the extreme quotations; Oats are getting scarce, 
and are held above the last quotation; a sale of prime Dela- 
ware was made at 50e. per bushel. 

Corn—Northern, bushel 72 to 73—do. Round Yellow 70 
a 7i—do. Southern Flat Yellow 63 a 64-—-White do. 60 
—Barley 65 a 68—Oats—Southern 47 a 50—Northern do. 
48 to 50 —Beans, per bushel 75 a | 50. 

FLOUR. The transactions of the week have been on a 
moderate scale, at about former reported prices for.Genesee, 
and some reduction for Southern. Sales of the former have 
been for good common brands 86 31, and fancy $637 a6 44 
per bbl; 900 bbls Ohio, flat hoops, a prime article, #6 31 
1-4 perbbl; 20¢ bbls. Georgetown, $6 25, 4 mos. ; 200 do 
Howard street, at same price and credit; 100 do. do. $6 12 
1-2, 60 days; 200 do. do. a shade under $6, cash. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $6 12 a 6 25—do 
wharf, 86 00 a 6 12—do. free of garlic, $6 12 a 6 25—Phila- 
delphia do, 4 mos. $6 00 a 6 12—Fredericksburg, lowl'd 4 
mos. $6 00a 6 12—Alexandria, wharf mountain, $6 00a 
6 12— Georgetown, 86 12 a 6 25—Richmond Canal, $6 12 
—do. City, $7 00—Genesee, common, eash, $6 31—do fancy 
brands $6 37 a 644—Ohio via Canal, 86 00 a 6 3i Indian 
Meal in bbls., 33 00 a 3 25. 

PROVISIONS. There have been no private sales of 
any importance during the past week, except of Lard, 12 a 
1500 kegs of which sold, part for shipping, at 5 7-8 a 6c. per 
lb. The transactions by auction consist of 450: bbls Mess 
Pork, $7 a 8 per bbl; 350 do. Prime, $6 a 6.37 do; 50 do. 
Clear, $10 50 a 10 62 do. do;. 60d, do. $10 50.a1075 do; 
84 do Mess, common, 85 50; 38.do. Prime do. do. $4 87; 
14 do. Shoulders, $3.75 per bbl; 30 do. do. $250 do. do; 
3380 kegs and 14 bbls Lard, 5 a5 3-4c, per lb 4 nos, 

Beet—Mess, 4 mo. new hbl. 310 00—Navy—$3 50a 9 00 
—No. 1 $8 00—do Prime $5 00 a 5 50—-Pork—Extra clear, 
4mo. bbl. $13—do Clear 811 a 12—do Mess 8 50.4 9 50 
—do Prime $7 59 a 8 00—do Mess from other States 87 50 
a8 00—do Prime %6 50 a 7 00. 

WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 8 cts. per pound, free. All where- 
of the value exceeds 8 cts. per pound, 32 per ct. ad. val. and 
4 cls per pound. 

There has been a fair demand for domestic, at the late re- 
duced prices; manufacturers buy rather more freely, but 
still are not disposed to lay in large stocks. The stock of 
fleece is sroeoraee a | dininished ; of pulled there is ample 
supply. Sales of about 300 bales South American have 
been made during the week at about the late public sale 
prices. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lb. 47 a 60 c.--Amer- 











fortwo families; alsoa large Barn. Also, an establish- 
ment built two years since for keeping swine, with an appar- 
atus for boiling with steam, ‘coiadon every other conve- 
nience for the business. Also a Wood Shed, Chaise House, 
Granary, and Cider Mill House, with a Grater Mill. 

Also, another Farm adjo'ning the above, containing about 
thirty-five acres of Land, having a Dwelling House and large 
Shop built two tape ago, for a shoe establishment. The a- 
bove named lands are of amexcellent quality of every variety 
of soil, well calculated for profitable farming, and especially 
adapted to Fruit, Hay and -Vegetables for market, and con- 
taining more than 800 Fruit Trees-—Said estate can be con- 
venienily divided so as to.make three good farms, or the 
shop with five or six acres-of land can be sold separately to 
suit purchasers. ; 

The above property if not previously sold at private sale, 
will be sold at Public Auction on Thursday the 17th of March 
next at 10 o’clock A. M. on the premises. 

Any gentleman from the ¢ity, wishing a handsome situa- 
tion for a country residence; or any farmer o1 mechanic wish- 
ing to purchase, may do well to call and view the premises. 
Inquire of the subscriber, living near the same. 

SERENO FISK. 

Billerica, Jan. 19, 1842. ist 17M. 

FPARMER WANTED. 
The advertiser 1s in want of a man, with or without a 
family, to take the general charge of a smal] farm. One 
that can-bring testimonials of unquestionably good moral 
character, and industrious habits, and of good acquaintance 
with the principles of improved husbandry, will learn of a 
desirable situation by addressing immediately post paid, box 
No. 37 Providence R. I. 3p an. 19 


SUN DIALS. 

Just received a few: of Sheldon & Moore’s;Sun Dials, a 
very neat and useful article for the purpose of giving the me 
of day in the garden or field. Price 75 cents. For sale by 
J. BRECK §& CO., No &1 and 52 North Market ~ 
Sept 1. 








WILLIS’S LATEST tMPROVED VEGETABLE 
CUTTER. 





This machine surpasses all others for the purpose of cnt- 
ting Ruta Baga, Mangel Wurtzel, and other roots The 
great objection to other machines, is their cutting the reots 
into slices, which makes it almost impossible for the cattle 
to get hold of. them; this machine with a little alteration, 
cuts them into large or smallpieces, of sueh shape as is inost 
convenient forthe cattle to eat. It will cut with ease from 
one to two bushels of roots per minute. 

Forsale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., at the New Eng- 
land Agricultural Warehouse, No 51 and 52 North Market 
Street, Boston. Sept. 1 





GRINDSTONES. 


An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstoves 
constantly on hand and for sale by AMMIC. LOMBAI) 


ican full blood, do 43 a 46--Do. 3-4 do 40 a 41—Do. 1-2 do 





HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 


Great improvements have heen maile the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over. 
turning in every particle of grass or siubble, and ieaving the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
mould hoard has be a very much inereased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect te 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the ate trial 
of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 


“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Plouyhs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might verhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrochy, 
BEGIN with Mr. Hewanp’s.” 

Atthe above me=tioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 

| more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
| plough exhibited. Nv other turned more than twentyseven 
; and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 
There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secnves 
the mould hoard and Jandside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Ploneh, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, wall cost about 
8i0 50, and with cutter $1, with wheel and cutter, $2 68 
extra. 


The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
| the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 & 62 North Market Street, hy 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


FENCE CHAINS. 
Just reeeived from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 
for Fences or other purposes. For sale by J. BRECK & 
CO., No. 62 North Market st. April 21 


POUDRETTE. 


500 Barrels-Poudrette may be had on application to the 
subscriber, at $2 per barre! of four bushels cach—delivered 
on-board of vessel in this city. Orders by mail, enclosing 
the money wil be promptly attended to, if received soon by 
D. K. MINOR, Agent, 120 Nassau st , New York. 

Jan, 5, 1842. 





"Yew 
Just received by 500 Chains for tyeing up Cattle. 
These chains, introduced by E. H. Deasy, Esq. of Salem, 
, and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing catile to the 
stall, are found te be the safest and most convenient mods 
of fastening cows and oxen te the stanchion. 


For saleby J. BRECK & CO.,, No. 62 North Market @. 


PCTIATNS 


EDMUND T. UASTINGS & Cu. 
Pure Sperm vil. 


No- 10! State St, keep constantly for sale, Winter, Spring 
and Fall Sperm Oil, bleached and unbleached ; which they 
warrant to be of the best quality and to burn without 
crusting. 

Uu Canisters of various sizes. 


Boston, Jan. 1, 1841. wily 





L/ETANG LIME. 
Farmers in want of Lime for Agricultural purposes will 
find it greatly to their advantage to try the St. George Co's. 
L'Etang Lime, said to be Superior for that purpose to an 
other ever yet introduced. For sale by DA Vib DAVIs, 
over the Hope Insurance Office, State St., Boston. 
Sept. 8. 3m 





DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS, 
Just received by Packet Coromanda, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Pioughing. 
200 “ Truck and leading Chains. 
200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & COo., 





& CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf, isly. Nov. 17. 





No. 62 North Market st. April2i 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ISLES OF SHOALS. 


Some interesting sketches of these islands and | Wherein he inveighed against such hirelings. 


‘gon of Mr. Larkham’s, the minister at Dover, | 
Mr. 


| fishermen at the Shoals. While he officiated | 
~ there, he was incensed by some speeches in a ser- | 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMEATS, &c 

he Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware. 
house and Seed Store No. 61 and 52 North Market street 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- 


‘ , ee , | cultural and Horticultural Tools to he found in the United 
their inhabitants, have appeared in the Newbury- | Gibson, in way of retaliation, sent him an open states, Pa 


port Herald. The following are extracts : 


“A story is handed down by tradition, reminding 
us of the voyage of the Methodist meeting hause, 
(which was carried off in the spring of 1823 by a 
freshet, from Norwich, Connecticut, and ran foul 
of the schooner Fame of Bridgeport, whilst at an- 
chor in New London harbor,) recorded, as our rea- 
ders may remember, in a serio-comic fragment, by 
Brainard, and to be found in Cheever’s Common 
Place Book of American Poetry. ‘The story runs 
thus: At an early period after the settlement of 
the Shoals, a house belonging to one Tucket situ- 
ated on the rock, near the water on Smutty Nose, 
was washed, during a violent storm, from its foun- 
dation and carried entire to Cape Cod, where it 
went ashore, and’a box of linen and papers, &c. 
were taken out, by which it was discovered where 
it hailed from. The family had just time to és- 
cape before the house went to sea. 

Here is another anecdote, it may be well enough 
to put on our record. “ When the famous Low 
and other pirates infested.the Ameriean coast, they 
troubled the fishermen at the Shoals not a little. 
On one occasion Charles Randal! and others were 
taken by these free-booters. As they had no prop- 
erty, the pirates gave them a floggmg, and then 
asked, “ Do you know old Dr. Cotton Mather ?” 
The prisoners replied, “ we have heard of him as 
a very good man.” 4 Well then,” said the cap- 
tors, ‘“‘ our orders are to make each of you jump up 
three times, and to say at each jump, “ Curse Par- 
son Mather,” otherwise you shall all be hanged.” 
The fishermen were not made of the stuff out of 
which martyrs are moulded, and o alas ! they did 
as they were ordered.” 

A friend has pointed out to us a passage in 
Hubbard’s History of New England, relating to a 
curious event that happened atthe Shoals. We 
give the quotation as sent us, without having time 
to hunt up the particulars, merely premising that it 
may throw light upon the subject, to state that in 
1641, the two settlements on the Piscataqua, 
Strawberry Bank (now Portsmouth) and Dover, had 
voluntarily put themselves.under the jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts. IJow far the inhahitants of the 
Shoals were consulted in this thing does not ap- 
pear. Gibson seems to have been an adventurer as 
a school-master, and perhaps was-not in “ orders ;” 
yet, doubtless an Episcopalian. He seems to have 
been a sensitive, but not a seditious or obstinate 
man, and did not suppose he was heading a rebel. 
lion. Richmond Island must have been in what 
was then French, now British America.. Was it 
Rich-man’s Island about three miles N. of Port- 
land? Here is the extract, and any antiquary so 
disposed may follow up its hints. 

“In the year 1642, the Isles of Shoals being 
found to fall within the jurisdiction of Massaehu- 
setts, and heaving submitted to the government 
thereof, were provoked to revolt from them by one 
Mr. Gibson, a scholar, whom they had entertained 
in the nature of a minister, and he exercised that 
function after the manner of the Church of Eng- 
land. He had been sent to Richmond Island that 
belonged to Mr. ‘lrelany, but not liking to abide 
there, he removed to Piscataqua, Strawberry Bank, 
and go at last came to an employment among the 


pose. wherein he scandalized the government. of 


Massachusetts, and opposed their title to those | 
parts ; but being called in question by them whose 
, authority he had contemned at a distance, he sub- | 
mitted himself to an acknowledgement of his of- | 
fence, and was discharged, (in regard he was a) 
stranger,). without either fee or fine.” —Hubbard’s | 
Mistory of New England, page 381. 

The following story in regard to an affair of the | 
heart has been handed down. “ William Pepper- | 
¢ll, the father of the first Sir William, was a na-| 
tive of Cornwall, England. He emigrated to this | 
country about 1676, and settled at the Isles of 
Shoals as a fisherman. It is said he was so poor 
for sometime after his arrival, that the lady to | 
whom he paid his addresses at the Shoals, would 
not hearken to him.—However, in a few years, by | 
his industry and frugality he acquired enough to 
send out a brig which he loaded to Hull. The la- 
dy now came forward and gave her consent. Af- 
ter his marriage he removed to Kittery Point, 
where he became a very wealthy merchant. He 
died in 1734.” 

The first meeting house on Hog Island was built 
of-brick. On that island, it is said, are now to be 
seen more than seventy old cellars. The removal 
of the inhabitants from Hog to Star Island, is re- 
lated to have been on account of the greater ease 
of landing at-the latter with small boats, 

“ About the year 1790, some of the people of 
the baser sort, not having the fear of God before 
their eyes, pulled down and burned the meeting 
house, (i. e. the second meeting house on Star Is- 
Jand,) which was a neat and convenient building, 
and had been greatly useful, not only as a place of | 
religious worship, but also as a landmark for sea- 
men.” 


In 1813, January 14th, the ship Conception, a 
Spanish vessel, was wrecked on Smutty Nose, and 
all ands were lost. Fourteen bodies were found 
and decently buried on the Island, side by side.” 

It may not be.generally known that Mr. White, 
who was murdered some years since at Salem, was 
a native of the Shoals. 

We remarked at the commencement of these 
sketches,-that the history of the Isles of Shoals 
besides being interesting in itself, had an excellent 
moral. What that moral is, the reader cannot fail 
at once to perceive. Here is a community, which, 
almost in the memory of man, has gone down from 
quite a high state of civilization, to a condition 
even worse than the savage, and now is rising 
again towards its former-prosperity. And what is 
the cause ?. Is it not mainly the destruction and 
renewal of the institutions of religion and educa- 
tion. The whole history of these Islands furnish 
@ practical argument for the necessity of churches 
and schools to the temporal well-being of society. 
And, although it may never be that we shall sink 
to the degradation they have seen, it is well for us 
to remember the lesson their experience teaches, 
that it is only as we provide well for the moral and 
intellectual nature of man, and so give to that na- 
ture its righful supremacy and authority, that we 
can either preserve our present enlightened condi- | 
tion or advance to higher and yet higher degrees 
of prosperity. 








rt of which are the following : 





i000 Howard’s Patent Cast! 100 doz. Cast Stee! Shoyels. 
Jron Ploughs 150 “ Common do. 
300 Common do. de. io0 “ Spades. 
200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes. 
160 Greene’s Straw Cutters./ 300 “ atent Snaiths. 
580 Wallis’ do. do. 200 * Common do. 
100 Common do. ~ do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn} 200 -“ Gurden do. 
Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 
50 Common do do. | 300 “ ay do. 
2u0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 600 Pair Trace Chains. 
50 =“ Vegetable Cutters} 100 “ Truck do, 
50 Common do. o. 100 Draft do. 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tie vp do. 
200 Grain Cradles. 50 doz. Halter do. 
100 Ox Yokes. 1000 yards Fence do. 
1500 Doz. Scythe Stones. 25 Grind Stones on rollera. 
3000 * Austin’s Rifles. 
March 17. 





APPLE PAREKS, 

Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house, No 51 and 52 North Market Street, a good supply of 
Stanley’s Superior Apple Parers, a very useful article. With 
one of these machines a bushel of apples may be pared im 
a very short time in the best possible manner, and with great 
saving of the apple, as the outsides may be taken offat an 
required thickness. The above is also for sale at N. P. 
WILLIS’, No. 45 North Market Street, SCUDDER, COR- 
DIS & CO., and HOSMER & TAPPAN, Milk Street. 

Sept. 1 6w JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


GREEN'S PATENT S£RAW CUTTER. 





JOSEPH BRECK &-CO. at.the New England Aericul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical! principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose. The.most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisive 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown bey is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. e 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 


GRINDSTONES, ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 
Grindstones of different sizes hung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 





«ment on the present mode of hanging grindstones. The 


ease with which they move upon the rollers, renders them 
very easy to turn with the foot, by which the labor of one 
man is saved, and the person in the act of grinding, can 
govern the stone more to his mind by having the complete 
contro} of his work... Stones hung in this manner are be- 
coming daily more in use,.and wherever used, give univer- 
sal satisfaction. The rollers can be attached to stones hun 
in the common way. 

For sale ny JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 62 
North Market Boston. July 14 
ee ——____—_] 

NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 

Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid 
within thirty days. 

+ B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank all 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 
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TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS. 











